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FOREWORD 


N THE very near future school expenditures must be increased by large 

amounts. On that fact there is general agreement. Expected increases in 

school enrolment, aside from all other considerations, leave no alternative. 
A second conclusion is that the people in local communities—in cities, counties, 
and other local school districts—must accept substantial responsibility in obtain- 
ing additional funds for schools irrespective of any sums provided by state 
and national governments. The percent which must come from local sources 
will vary from one community to another, but few school districts, if any, 
will escape the duty to make rather large increases in their own local school 
revenues. 


As boards of education cope with this problem adherence to the principle 
of fiscal independence for school districts will be essential. Wherever school- 
boards now carry full responsibility for school revenues and expenditures, 
answering for their stewardship directly to the people but not to the officers 
or agencies of the local civil government, that authority must be safeguarded 
and maintained. Where schoolboards are expected to provide adequate school 
programs but other agencies make the controlling decisions with respect to 
school revenues and expenditures, such divided responsibility should be 
eliminated. 


The prevailing policy, now well established in American school law, is that 
school administration should be kept separate from other functions of local 
government. A century of experience, too, has demonstrated the wisdom of 
thus separating the fiscal affairs of school and nonschool government agencies. 
Consequently, the Platform of the National Education Association includes 
this unequivocal statement: “Boards of education should have financial auton- 
omy in order to fulfill their responsibilities.” 


Because the goal of fiscal independence, like many other worthy goals, has 
not yet been fully achieved, a study of the fiscal relationships that now exist 
in city-school systems is timely. Intelligent planning must proceed from known 
realities. It is hoped that this bulletin, which is essentially a status study of 
the present fiscal authority of city schoolboards, will be useful to school ad- 
ministrators, municipal officials, community lay leaders, legislators, and all 
others who are concerned not only with the interrelationships among the agen- 
cies of government but also with the sound and efficient administration of 
America’s schools. 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 
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I. Introduction 


The relationships of boards of education 
with other agencies of government are many 
and varied. Some of these relationships are 
voluntary and chiefly advisory in character. 
Frequently, however, they are required by law 
and the nonschool agencies are given more or 
less important degrees of control over the 
policies and procedures of schoolboards. In 
other words, some schoolboards operate in- 
dependently of all other agencies of govern- 
ment but others are subject to definite restric- 
tions and controls imposed by one or more 
sovernment agencies. 

Where controls are imposed, more or less 
constant tension is not unusual. Each party 
to the arrangement may be jealous of its rights 
and believe that the other is attempting to 
gain an unwarranted advantage. The greater 
the need for local school revenues, the more 
frequent and turbulent the disagreements are 
likely to be. 

When schoolboards are confronted with 
pressing needs for additional school funds as 
they now are, an analysis of the issue of fiscal 
independence and an exploration of current 
practice with respect to it should be useful to 
all who are affected by such relationships. 


Definition of Terms 


Two of the phrases, which are frequently 
used in this bulletin, need brief explanation: 
(a) “fiscal independence,” and (b) ‘agency 
of local government.” 

Fiscal independence—The line between 
school systems that are fiscally independent 
and those that are fiscally dependent is not 
always clear and sharp. The following defi- 
nition of fiscal independence suggests a good 
practical basis for distinction. 

When a board of education has the legal right 
to levy taxes and to spend the income therefrom 
without securing the approval of the mayor, city 
council, county budget commission, or some other 
governmental agency, it is said to have fiscal in- 
dependence. When the board cannot levy and spend 
taxes without securing the approval in whole or 
in part of some other governmental agency, it is 
said to have fiscal dependence. 

As we shall have occasion to see, however, 
such controls do not begin and end with school 
budgets and tax levies but extend into several 


other areas of school policy and school manage- 
ment. Few school systems are completely in- 
dependent in fiscal affairs and few are com- 
pletely dependent. The difference is a matter 
of degree. 

A gency of local government—Altho a school 
system itself is a local agency responsible for 
one of the important functions of government, 
the term “agency of local government” as used 
in this bulletin refers to agencies other than 
the schools. City and county councils, revenue 
and budget officers, mayors and managers, 
auditors, city clerks, and other officials or 
agencies of civil government are the local 
agencies which the phrase will designate in 
this report. Altho slightly inaccurate, this re- 
striction of the phrase to nonschool agencies 
should cause no confusion, and it makes it 
possible to avoid much needless repetition. 


Method Followed in This Study 

This bulletin is essentially an overview of 
the existing fiscal relationships of boards of 
education in city-school systems with the vari- 
ous other agencies of government which di- 


rectly affect the schools’ financial policies. For 
the most part, the bulletin is based on ques- 
tionnaire reports in which the respondents 
enumerated the powers and controls exercised 
by various nonschool agencies in their respec- 
tive communities over the school budget, local 


school taxes, school financial records, and 
other matters of fiscal policy. 

The bulletin is a part of a series of pub- 
lications planned by the Research Division 
and the NEA Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance. 

In May 1949 the NEA Research Division 
sent a questionnaire to all school systems in 
cities above 2500 in population. The 1892 
replies followed the city-size distribution 
shown in Table 1. 

On a percentage basis, the larger cities are 
represented best. In number of replies, the 
smaller cities naturally take the lead since 
there are so many more of them. The sample 
from each population group seems large enough 
that the practices revealed by the data should 
be representative. There were replies from 
every state, ranging in number from fewer than 


1 Monroe, Walter S., editor. Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Revised edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. p. 103. 
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10 in Delaware, Nevada, North Dakota, Ver- When the total number of replies in an 
mont, and Wyoming to more than 100 in Cali- table is fewer than 1892—as it is in sever! 
fornia, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, of them—it means only that on the item o, 


New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. items presented some of the respondents faile, 
The replies were classified for purposes of to report. 
tabulation according to city size, because ex- The boundaries of school districts do no 


perience has shown that those who use the necessarily coincide with those of the ci 
bulletin are interested in comparing their own itself.. Where a school district overlaps part 
local situation with prevailing practice in com- or all, of the territory of two or more unit 
munities of similar size. In addition, replies of local government, there is the possibjlit, 
were classified according to the method by of fiscal control from each unit involved. Tab. 
which schoolboard members are selected, that 2 shows that more than half of the city-schoo! 
is, according to whether they are elected by systems cooperating in this study actually do 
popular vote or are appointed by some desig- lie in two or more jurisdictions. The smalle; 
nated person or agency. the population group in which the schoo! dis. 
This was done because it seemed possible trict is classified the more likely it is that js 
that the degree of fiscal independence of boards boundaries extend beyond the city limits. 
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the hands of an agency of local government is 
itself a form of potential control over school 
affairs. 

Later sections deal with budgetary practices, 
school taxes, the control of school funds, school 
financial records, the financial interest of non- 
school agencies in school sites and school build- 
ings, and other controls that occasionally are 
exercised over such matters as school personnel 
or school purchases. 


The final section of this bulletin analyzes 
certain problems and issues that relate to fiscal 
independence. It is based in part on the findings 
of this study and in part on analyses and 
opinions found in recent books and articles that 
deal with this subject. It is the purpose of 
that section to define significant issues and to 
draw attention to major implications rather 
than to condemn or condone any particular 
practice. 





AREFUL STUDIES of the experience of American cities, both those possessing 
é and those not possessing fiscal independence, indicate clearly the de- 


sirability of removing the tax-determining power for schools from the control 
of the city council, and placing it, within certain legal limits to be fixed by the 


legislature or the state constitution, with the school authorities for determina- 


tion.—Ellwood P. Cubberley. 
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II. City Schoolboards 


When schoolboard members are put in 
office with essential help from some individual 
or group, they are almost certain to give special 
consideration to the suggestions and recom- 
mendations that come from these supporters. 
Such inclinations can be expected when school- 
board members are appointed by an official of 
agency of local government, and perhaps a 
willingness to follow suggestions is not un- 
usual when the candidacy of elected board 
members is backed by the campaign organiza- 
tion of a political party. In other words, 
those who name the fiddler, as well as those 
who pay him, may call an occasional tune. 

Recent studies have shown that about 85 
percent of the schoolboards in city-school sys- 
tems are elected and that the percent of elected 
boards is considerably higher in the smaller 
districts than in the larger ones. The data 
in Table 3 follow this pattern. Aside from the 
very largest cities, schoolboards are elected by 
popular vote in three-fourths to nine-tenths 
of the cities cooperating in this study. 


A fact much less widely publicized is thy 
the percent of elected schoolboards is much 
higher in city-school systems that are no: 
co-terminous with, or that do not lie within. 
the cities they serve. In other words, when , 
school district covers part or all of two or 
more areas of local government, it is more 
likely to have an elected schoolboard than js , 
district that is identified with one city o; 
one local unit. Table 4 brings out that rela. 
tionship. 

In the great majority of districts that elect 
their schoolboard members, the party affilia- 
tions of the candidates are not indicated on the 
ballot. In almost one-fifth of the districts. 
however, as Table 5 shows, schoolboard mem- 
bers do seek office as the candidates of political 
parties. 

In the city-school systems reporting that 
their schoolboards are appointed, the usual 
appointing agents or agencies are: the city 
council or corresponding agency, the mayor or 
city manager, one or more judges, a special 


TABLE 3.-METHOD OF SELECTING SCHOOLBOARD MEMBERS 





Percent of districts in which 














Population group Number of board members are 
Elected Appointed 

1 2 3 4 

Es ib CLR wa Cid cds on wedscccs cahencckes4cced ened ss 13 46% 54% 
i + i.e aMine Coca ge asbhbucesesecenscbceesseopekapecee 71 75 25 
i a ee cased etc cnss seen ees deasdheeees 222 80 20 
Nee ee eee se Chay ke eonss wobeue ese beeneeboe's bese 562 86 14 
PCE Dil.. £4 bic MEeEteeedetbivesiesccoestoudenbaancadonces 481 89 11 
Che) 16s cues eh eeak es ceks 6.0.40 o04esbi ket ivabegesenne 543 92 8 

ESR SAYS ES ce ee Ne Soe 1,892 87% 13% 





On 1790 of these schoolboards were a total of 11,138 members. Of these, 88 percent were elected to office, 11 percent were 
appointed, and 1 percent held office ex officio. 





TABLE 4-METHOD OF SELECTING SCHOOLBOARD MEMBERS IN DISTRICTS 
THAT ARE, AND ARE NOT, WITHIN THE CONFINES OF ONE CITY 





School districts located within one School districts located in two or 














area of local government more areas of local government 
Population group  — 
Number of Percent Percent Number of Percent Percent 
electing appointing districts electing appointing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sa so dadbay wc ature ccece ys 11 36% 64% 2 100% 0% 
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2,S00-4,999........ 50s Sr ePeroerecsveces 161 88 12 382 93 7 
All groups......... 66 ebecbSO Rn Dhhse cc 883 79% 21% 1,009 93% 7% 
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electoral board, the county board, or some 
state official or state agency.' In 40 of the city- 
school systems included in this study the mayor 
serves ex Officio as a member of the school- 
board. In 10 districts some member of the 
city council is an ex-officio board member. In 
13 districts a treasurer, city manager, judge, 
auditor, or other official of the city govern- 
ment serves as an ex-officio member of the 
schoolboard. The possible indirect influence 
of nonschool agencies over schoolboard policies 
in these school systems is apparent, aside from 
any legal controls that may exist. 

Probably there is little relation between 
the size of the schoolboard and the amount of 


_ Se 
1 For further detail on this point, which closely parallels the 


Research Division. “Status and Practices of Boards of Education.’ 


its fiscal independence or dependence. How- 
ever, as a matter of general interest Table 6 
is included. It shows the average number of 
members on the boards represented in this 
study. With each decrease in size of city there 
is also a decrease in the average number of 
schoolboard members. 

Forty percent of all the boards have five 
members; 24 percent are seven-member 
boards; 13 percent are six-member boards ; and 
11 percent are nine-member boards. This ac- 
counts for 88 percent of the total, leaving only 
12 percent of boards of all other sizes—three- 
member, four-member, eight-member, and 
boards having 10 members or more. 


data of the present study, see National Education Association, 


’ Research Bulletin 24: 57, 78; February 1946 


TABLE 5.—PARTICIPATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN SCHOOLBOARD 
ELECTIONS 





Population group 


Percent of districts in 
which the party affiliation 
of schoolboard candidates 
is indicated on the ballot 


Number reporting 
on this item 





3 








TABLE 6—AVERAGE SIZE OF CITY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 





Population group 


Number 
of 


Average number” of members for the 


school +e: Elected Both 
types 


‘Appointed r 
districts * boards rds 





2 3 4 5 





) 9.9 
6.9 


12 
69 


8 
7 
7. 7.0 
6 B.é 6.3 
6 6.0 
6 , 5.9 





6.3 8.6 6.2 





* This is the total number of districts reporting on both the method used in selecting schoolboard members and on the 


number of members on the schoolboard. 


> The figures reported here are arithmetic averages, or arithmetic means, obtained by dividing the number of board members 


by the number of schoolboards involved. 
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III. Budgetary Policies and Procedures 


This section of the bulletin deals with an 
important and highly controversial area of 
schoolboard relationships. It concerns budget 
making and budget administration, especially 
the activities of nonschool government agencies 


in these areas of school operation. 
' 


Preparation of the Budget 


In 1879 of the 1892 city-school districts 
represented in this study the board of educa- 
tion prepares its annual budget independently. 
In 13 districts—less than 1 percent—the re- 
sponsibility is shared with some agent or 
agency of local government such as the town- 
ship trustee, city treasurer, city manager, 
judge, or accountant. In these few cases the 
preparation of the school budget is a coopera- 
tive enterprise. In brief, nearly all school- 
boards prepare their own annual budgets, and 
no city-school district reports that the prep- 
aration of its annual budget is the exclusive 
responsibility of some nonschool agency of the 
local government. 


Review of the Budget 


Once the budget is prepared, howeve: 
sponsibility for its adoption is shared 
often with other government agencies, and 
some cases the matter of its adoption is wit! 
drawn from the jurisdiction of the 
board. Table 7 shows that altho a 
majority are not required to submit 
budgets to an outside agency for its reviey 
46 percent must submit them to some ot! 
agency for review—®6 percent, to more ¢| 
one agency. Figure | brings out the fact tha 
school budgets are subject to outside review 
in a higher percent of the larger cities tha 
of the smaller ones. Likewise, higher percen: 
of schoolboards in the cities of the larger pop 
lation groups have their budgets reviewed by 
more than one agency. 


That 83 percent of the districts having ap- 
pointed schoolboards must submit their budg- 
ets to a nonschool agency for review is a fact 
which draws special attention to that group in 


FIGURE I 


PERCENT OF CITY-SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN WHICH SCHOOL BUDGETS ARE 
SUBJECT TO REVIEW 





Population Budget not sub- Reviewed by Reviewed by more 
group ject to review one agency than one agency 
500,000 and over | 31% 
100,000 — 499,999 
30,000 — 99,999 
10,000— 29,999 
5,000—9,999 55%, Gj BBE 


2,500—4,999 64%, 2-33-75 


All groups 
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Table 7. For districts with elected boards the 
corresponding figure is only 40 percent, and 
for all the cities represented, only 46 percent. 
Similarly, the percent of districts with ap- 
pointed boards that must submit their budgets 
to more than one agency is more than three 
times the percent of districts having elected 


boards. 

This situation probably is traceable in part 
to city size, for it will be recalled that the 
appointed boards are relatively more numerous 
in the larger cities. The 83 percent which 
has been mentioned, however, is considerably 
higher than the percent of appointed boards in 
the cities of any population group—even the 
largest. 

A less striking difference, but one that 
should be noted, is that only 36 percent of 
the city systems which overlap two or more 
local jurisdictions have their annual budgets 
reviewed by any nonschool agency of local 
government. For school systems that are 
co-terminous with, or that lie within, a single 
city, however, 58 percent must have their 
budgets reviewed. 

The agencies that review school budgets 
in communities where this is required were 
the following: 


Frequency 


Official or agency of mention 


City or county council (or similar 

agency) ' 462 
Budget or finance officer or agency 259 
Tax agency 142 
Mayor or manager... 
Auditor 


The powers exercised by the various review- 
ing agencies differ greatly from one school 
system to another. No consistent difference 
associated with city size is revealed by the 
facts reported, but, as Table 8 quite clearly 
shows, there is a difference in the powers 
exercised by reviewing agencies for cities with 
elected and appointed schoolboards, respec- 
tively. Table 7 showed that school budgets in 
the cities with appointed boards are most often 
subject to review. In Table 8 we see that in 
these same cities the degree of control exer- 
cised by the reviewing agencies tends to be 
more positive and direct. 


Figure Il gives an overview of .the total 
situation for all the cities cooperating in this 
study. Seventy-two percent of the city school- 
boards are relatively independent in deciding 
upon the amount of the school budget and 28 
percent are subject to control by one or more 
agencies of local government. 

As has been pointed out in connection with 
Table 7, budgets are subject to review in 46 
percent of the cities—and are, therefore, ex- 
empt from review in 54 percent. Then, as is in- 
dicated in Table 8, 39 percent of the reviewing 
boards—which means 18 percent of all the city 
systems in the study—must approve the school 
budget as submitted. At the other extreme, 14 
percent of the reviewing boards—which means 
the reviewing boards in 6 percent of all the 
school systems in this study—have the power 
to change specific budget items. In the remain- 
ing 22 percent of the cities the reviewing 
boards can disapprove the budget and return 
it to the schoolboard with or without sug- 
gestions, can reduce the total amount of it, 
or otherwise can force the schoolboard to 
change its budget. 

When school budgets go to the city or county 
council for review, 47 percent of the reviewing 
councils must accept them as presented and 
must approve them without change. In those 
cases the review function, tho required by law, 
is really a formality in which there is no true 
fiscal control. In other cities, however, the city 
council can force a change in the school budget. 
More than one-third of the councils can reduce 
the total amount, thereby forcing the school- 
board to make the necessary adjustments. In 
other instances the council can “suggest” that 
certain changes be made. Such suggestions may 
or may not have the effect of an official man- 
date—depending on legal interpretations, local 
traditions, and established relationships. The 
council can eliminate specific items from the 
budget in 15 percent of the 462 cases in which 
it has the authority to review. 

What has been said of the councils’ powers 
describes in a general way the authority of all 
the reviewing agencies. Some of the powers are 
used more often by certain agencies than by 
others. Officials and agencies that deal with city 
finance, budget, and taxation more often have 
the right to modify school budgets than do 
city councils. About the same percents can 
eliminate specific items. Nearly half have the 
power to reduce the total of the school budgets 
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submitted to them. Of the mayors who review 
school budgets, 23 percent can eliminate specific 
items and 30 percent can reduce the total of 
the schoolboard’s proposed budget. Only 30 
percent must accept and certify the budget as 
submitted by the board. All these facts are 
shown in Table 9. 


Public Approval of School Budgets 


In a substantial number of city systems the 
school authorities must get general public ap- 
proval of the annual school budget—or, at 
least, give the public the right of petition or 
protest. Figure III shows the percent of city- 
school districts which must take each of three 
steps to inform the public or to seek its ap- 
proval. It should be noted that these procedures 
are not mutually exclusive. The same school 
system may be required to publish its budget 
and also to hold hearings, or, to publish its 
budget and then submit it to the voters in a 
town meeting or regular election. 


City size apparently has little or no effect 
on the frequency with which school budgets 
must be published or hearings be held. Elec- 
tions, either in town meetings or by regular 
balloting, are relatively more frequent in the 
smaller cities. Both public hearings and definite 
approval by the voters are more common in 
the city-school systems with elected school- 
boards than in those with appointed boards. 

School budgets are published in virtually all 
the cities reporting from Arkansas, California, 
Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming. About half the cities in 
Illinois, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin report that their budgets must 
be published. Public hearings are regularly 
held in all the cities reporting from Arizona, 
California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Montana, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. Approval of the budget in a town 


TABLE 8.—POWERS AND DUTIES OF REVIEWING AGENCIES IN THE 870 CITIES 
IN WHICH SCHOOL BUDGETS MUST BE REVIEWED 





Power exercised by the 
reviewing agency 


Percent of cities in which the 
various controls are exercised * 


School systems 
having 
appointed boards 


School systems 
having elected 
boards 





1 





Must use the school budget as a basis for its own actions, but has no power 


to adopt, reject, or change it. . 


Can disapprove the school budget and return it to the board with sugges- 


Can eliminate specific items from the school budget... 
Can increase specific amounts in the school budget... .. 


Number of replies on which percents are based. . 


35 
73 41 
29 14 
23 12 


663 207 870 





* The percents total more than 100 because of the overlapping of the powers listed in column 1. For example, a reviewing 
agency may have the power to disapprove a budget and also to eliminate specific items from it. 





TABLE 9.—THE AUTHORITY OF VARIOUS GOVERNING AGENCIES OVER 
SCHOOL BUDGETS IN 1892 CITY-SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





Agency 


Percent of reviewing agencies which 

Number of 
agencies 
involved 


Can 
reduce 
the total 


Can 
eliminate 
specific items 


Must accept 
budget as 
presented 








Councils (or similar agencies) . . 
Budget and finance agencies 
Tax agencies my? 

Mayor (or manager) 

Other agencies 

All of the city agencies . 

All of the county agencies... .. 


ae 3 4 5 





462 47% 15% 35% 
19 12 45 
32 14 49 
30 23 
46 5 
34 i5 
41 13 
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meeting, as might be expected, is found almost 
entirely in New England communities. Ap- 
proval of budgets in regular elections is re- 
ported most frequently from Arkansas, New 
Jersey, New York, and Oregon. 


Budget Administration 


Another issue in budgetary practice centers, 
around the question, “Who, if anyone, shall 
have the right to modify or to adjust the 
school budget after it is adopted and put into 
operation? Does the schoolboard itself have 
that right?” In most cities, “Yes,” according 
to Table 10. However, there are differences 
according to city size in the percents which 
have that freedom, the boards in the smaller 
cities more often being free to make adjust- 
ments. Appointed schoolboards, considerably 
more often than elected boards, must get ap- 
proval of proposed budget changes from an 
agency of local government. 

By and large the agency which must ap- 
prove changes in the school budget after it 
has been adopted is the same agency which 


some budget or finance agency, a tax avenn 
or the mayor, treasurer, or auditor. City 

cils in a few of the cities of all sizes my. 
authorize budget changes. The mayor exercise: 


this form of fiscal control in cities above 
10,000 in population more often than in the § 
smaller cities. On the other hand, it is in the 
smaller cities that tax groups, courts, trea; 
urers, and auditors are most likely to reviey 
proposed changes in a budget that is in oper, 
tion. In a very few communities—nine to be 


exact—a public hearing is required for budget 
changes. In about the same number of cases 
the voters, at a town meeting or by means of 
the ballot, must authorize the proposed ad jus: 
ment. 

Carried a step further, a few agencies of 
local government occasionally have the power 
to require changes in the school 
whether or not the schoolboard concurs. O{ 
the 1892 city-school systems in this stud) 
only 21, or 1 percent, report that some non 
school agency of government can compel the 
board to change its budget even after it 
adopted. In six of these cases the government 


budget. 


reviewed the budget before its adoption, that agency can eliminate specific items from the 
is, the city council or corresponding group, budget. 
FIGURE III 
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In seven, it can require the reduction of 
specific items. In other instances it can reduce 
the total amount which was originally ap- 
proved, leaving it to the schoolboard to make 
the necessary adjustment. In 11 of the 21 
cities the government agency which exercised 
this kind of control over the adopted school 
budget is the city council or similar agency. 
In the remaining cities various budget, finance, 
or tax agencies are involved. 


Controls Are Present 


The facts summarized in this section show 
that in a majority of city-school systems school- 
boards have virtually full control over their 
school budgets. Fifty-four percent do not sub- 
mit them to any outside agency for review, and 
in another 18 percent of the cities the power 


exercised by the reviewing agencies is nominal 
or perfunctory. In more than one-fourth of the 
city-school systems, however, budgetary con 
trols can be quite specific and rigid. Sometimes 
they extend beyond the point of budget adop- 
tion to changes in a budget which was origi- 
nally approved. 

In the opinion of most educators, many of 
the present controls represent unjustified and 
dangerous encroachments on schoolboard au- 
thority and, wherever they exist, should be 
eliminated at the earliest possible moment. 

In the opinion of others, all such controls 
are proper and should be incorporated into the 
practices of additional cities. It has been the 
primary purpose here only to indicate, as accu- 
rately as possible, the extent to which they exist 
and the manner in which they operate. 


TABLE 10—POWER OF THE SCHOOLBOARD TO CHANGE THE ADOPTED 
SCHOOL BUDGET 





Without 
approval of any 
other agency 


Percent of city-school systems in which the board may make budget changes 


Only with approval! of 
some authority other than an 
agency of local government 


Only with 
approval! of some agency 
of local government 





2 


3 





Population 
500,000 and over 
100,000-499,999.._.. 
30,000-—99 ,999 . 
10,000—29,999 
5,000-9,999.._. 
2,500-4,999..... 
Type of board 
Elected. ... 
Appointed 


All groups 





TABLE 11.—VARIATIONS IN THE AUTHORITY OF CITY-SCHOOL SYSTEMS TO 
LEVY AND COLLECT TAXES 





Number 
reporting 
this item and 


Percent of city-school systems in which the schoolboard 
Both 
levies 


Has no 
authority 
to levy or 

collect 

taxes 


Recommends 
a rate which 
another 
agency may 
change 


does not 
collect 
taxes 


collects 


taxes approved 





4 5 6 
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IV. Tax Revenues 


To develop and adopt a budget is the first 
of two correlative fiscal duties of boards of 
education. The second is to provide for the 
tax revenues necessary to meet that budget. 
What powers do schoolboards have to levy 
and collect taxes? What limitations govern 
their actions? What weaknesses are there in 
the procedures now followed in levying and 
collecting school taxes? 


Levying and Collecting Taxes 


Altho relatively few city schoolboards both 
levy and collect school taxes, a majority of 
them have a controlling voice in determining 
the local school tax rate. No board of educa- 
tion in a city of 100,000 or more in population 
and only 1 in 10 of all the cooperating cities 
levies and collects its own taxes. As shown in 
column 3 of Table 11 (page 59), the smaller 
the city the higher is the percent of schoolboards 
which levy and collect their own revenues. 

Approximately | city schoolboard in 5, altho 
collecting no school taxes, decides upon and 
announces the official school tax levy without 
the collaboration or participation of any munic- 
ipal or local agency of government. The per- 
cents of schoolboards having this power do not 
show any consistent relationship to city size 
but fluctuate around the 20 percent mark, as 
is shown in column 4 of Table 11. A little 
more than a third set a school tax rate which 
must be approved by the local authorities. If 
one combines the three types of relatively inde- 
pendent action (columns 3, 4, and 5), it be- 
comes clear that more than 60 percent of the 
schoolboards are essentially free to establish 
the local tax rate for school purposes without 
interference from nonschool agencies. 

When one looks at the other side of the 
picture, however, schoolboards in 7 percent of 
the cities can only recommend a school tax 
rate which another agency is free to change; 
and in 30 percent of the city-school systems 
the schoolboard has no authority to levy or 
collect taxes. 

If Figure IV, which summarizes these rela- 
tionships, is compared with Figure II in the 
foregoing section, it will be noted that the 
degree of control over school tax levies is 
similar to that over school budgets. Altho some- 
what fewer city schoolboards are completely 


independent of nonschool authorities in fix); 

school tax rates than in determining the AU 
amounts of school budgets, the percents 9; 

cities in which local agencies exercise contro) 

are almost the same—a little less than a third 

in the one case and a little more than a third 

in the other. 

The data near the bottom of Table 11 show 
that, as was true for school budget controls 
fiscal dependence in levying and collecting taxe, 
is considerably more common in school s\ 
tems with appointed schoolboards than 
those where schoolboard members are elected 


Control of School Taxes 
by the Electorate 


The control over school tax rates exercised 
by the voters usually is limited and indirect 
Only 12 percent of the city-school systems 
all of them below 500,000 in population—re. 
port that all school tax rates must be approved 
by the vote of the people. On the other hand, 
in nearly half the cities participating in this 
study the people exercise no direct contro! 
over school taxes. The larger the city the less 
likely it is that the people ever vote on schoo! 
tax rates. In 7 out of 10 cities in which school 
boards are appointed school tax rates are neve: 
referred to a vote of the people. In about one 
third of all the city-school systems the people 
must vote approval of school tax rates that 
exceed an established minimum. All these facts 
are shown in Table 12. 


Estimates of Probable Revenue 


The schoolboard itself makes the official 
estimate of probable school revenues in pre 
paring school budgets in 77 percent of the cit) 
school systems included in this study. As Table 
13 shows, the smaller the population of the city 
group the higher is the percent of schoolboards — P 
that estimate their own probable revenues. 
Also, in districts with elected boards the per- 
cent is considerably higher than in cities with 
appointed boards. 

Where estimates of probable school revenue 
are made by agencies other than the school- ; 
board, the estimating agency in 58 percent of i 
the cases is some agency of city government; 
in 42 percent of the cases, an agency of count) 
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FIGURE IV 








AUTHORITY OF CITY SCHOOLBOARDS TO LEVY AND COLLECT TAXES 
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TABLE 12.—POWERS OF THE ELECTORATE OVER THE LOCAL TAX RATE FOR 
SCHOOLS IN CITY SYSTEMS 















Percent of city-school systems in which the voters 
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10,000-29,999........... 538 10 34 * 51 
5,000-9,999......... ‘ 444 14 33 1 4 48 
ye . 500 16 39 1 41 
Type of board 
ee 1,540 13% 39% * 41% 44%, 
Ee 227 5 16 3% 5 71 
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* For example, ‘“‘The voters set a maximum tax rate. The board of educatio 
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government. City and county councils are men- 
tioned most frequently as the official revenue 
estimating agencies, accounting for nearly one- 
third of them. Tax levying and collecting 
agencies, whatever their title, account for 25 
percent of them; budget and finance agencies, 
for 16 percent; and auditors—for the most 
part county auditors—for 15 percent. Mayors, 
clerks, and treasurers do the estimating in 
only about 4 percent of the cases where school- 
boards do not themselves have this responsi- 
bility. 

Some agency of local government other than 
the schoolboard makes the revenue estimate in 
half or more than half of the cooperating city- 
school systems from Arizona, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. Schoolboards them- 
selves have this responsibility in all the city 
systems reporting from the states of Delaware, 
Idaho, Louisiana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Vermont, and Wyoming. 


Weaknesses in Revenue Procedures 


Each school administrator who supplied in- 
formation for this report was asked to name 
the two major weaknesses, if any, in the reve- 
nue procedures now being followed in his com- 
munity. 

The replies to this question are only value 
judgments based on their observations and 
opinions. However, superintendents of schools 
are in a position to note the weaknesses in 
revenue procedures which affect’ the school 





finance program. Table 14 summariz: 
opinions expressed. 

When the ranks are established separate! 
for the replies coming from cities of differen: 
sizes, the weaknesses appear in essentially the 
same order. The one important exceptio: 
that tax delinquencies are rated first in 
portance by respondents from cities over 5() 
000 instead of sixth as they are rated by the 
whole group. 

Apparently, assessment procedures are 
erally recognized as the weakest link i: 
revenue chain. Either assessed valuations 
unrealistically low, or extreme inequalities 
exist in fixing assessments. Significantly, how 
ever, the dependence of schoolboards on 
decisions of other agencies—absence of 
right to appea! from the decisions of local tay 
ing authorities—ranks third among the weak 
nesses in present schoo! revenue procedures 
the opinions of those who cooperated in this 
study. 


TABLE 14.—MATOR WEAKNESSES IN 
REVENUE PROCEDURES 





Item Rank 








Property is assessed at an unreasonably low percent of 
ER bmae 
Property assessments are extremely inequitabl 
The board of education has no power to change or to 
appeal from local assessment policies........ 3 
No machinery exists whereby assessors may be required 
to assess property according to the intent of the law } 
Individual assessors are selected for reasons other than 
their special capabilities as assessors.......... 
Tax delinquencies are not cleared up by local govern- 
ment agencies with satisfactory promptness.... . 6 





TABLE 13.—-AGENCY WHICE MAKES THE OFFICIAL ESTIMATE OF PRORABLE 
REVENUES FOR USE IN PREPARING SCHOOL BUDGET ESTIMATES 





Percent of cases in which the 
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Group —__—— —__—_—_— 
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schoolboard local government 
1 2 3 4 
Population 
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Custody of school funds by a nonschool 
agency of local government and responsibility 
for the financial records relating to school 
revenues and expenditures may or may not 
carry with them extensive control over school 
expenditures. If the government agency per- 
forms these duties in a purely ministerial fash- 
ion, the schoolboard may have almost as much 
independence of action as if it were itself re- 
sponsible for the management of school funds 
and for keeping school financial records. If 
the agency of local government has certain 
supervisory powers, however, and a certain 
amount of discretion with respect to school 
revenues and expenditures, its control over 
school policies thru its supervision of funds 
and records may be quite extensive. 


Custody and Disbursement 
of School Funds 


Schoolboards in 64 percent of the city- 
school systems included in this study have 
custody over their own funds, or in other 
words, they themselves receive, deposit, and 
disburse school funds without the help or 
participation of any other agency. One may 
note from column 3 of Table 15 that the 
smaller the population of the city group the 
higher is the percent of schoolboards that han- 
dle their own funds. Also, the percent is higher 
for elected schoolboards than for appointed 
boards. 


V. School Funds and Financial Records 





TABLE 15.—AGENCIES RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CUSTODY AND DISBURSEMENT 
OF SCHOOL FUNDS 


Where schoolboards do not receive, deposit, 


and expend school funds themselves, these 
functions usually are in the hands of some 
agency of local government such as the city 
or county treasurer. In a very few instances, 
however, the funds of small city-school dis- 
tricts are managed by state agencies rather 
than by any agency of local government 
Among the 681 city-school systems in which 
an agency of local government has custody of 
school funds, the custodian is the city treasurer 
in 291 cases, or 43 percent; the county treas- 
urer in 158, or 23 percent; the city or county 
council in 106, or 16 percent; the auditor in 
36 cases, or 5 percent; and the taxing agency, 
the mayor, clerk, or recorder in a very few 
cases—fewer than 20 for any one of these 
officers or agencies. 
school 


Schoolboards are responsible for 


funds and school expenditures in all the re- 
porting city-school systems of Florida, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. They do not have 
custody of school funds in any city reporting 
from Arizona, Delaware, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, and 
West Virginia. 

Numerous plans are followed with respect 
to required signatures on school checks, vouch- 
ers, and warrants. Sometimes the proper signa- 
officials 


ture is that of one or more school 
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only; sometimes, of one or more government 
officials ; and sometimes, of one or more school 
and local government representatives. In a 
general way, the percents in Table 16 parallel 
those in Table 15 but they are by no means 
identical. The larger the population of the 
city group the higher is the percent in which 
city officials are jointly or solely responsible 
for the signatures on school checks and war-' 
rants. Also, in 45 percent of the city-school 
systems in which schoolboard members are 
appointed the city officials must sign, or 
countersign, school checks. In those with 
elected schoolboards the signatures of city 
officials go on school checks in only 25 percent 
of the cases. 

Schoolboard members’ exclusively sign 
school checks and warrants in all the city sys- 
tems included in this study from Colorado, 
Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Missouri, 


TABLE 16—AGENCIES RESPONSIBLE 


Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, an; 
Wyoming. Conversely, only city officials sip; 
the checks and warrants in all the cities ;, 
cluded from the state of Mississippi. In | 
other states practice varies. 

Table 17 is a frequency distribution, shoy 
ing which officers or representatives of schoo! 
and government agencies are most often re. 
sponsible for signing school checks and war. 
rants. When only schoolboard signatures 
appear, that of the president of the board js 
most frequently required. When both the 
schoolboard and an agency of local govern 
ment must sign, the secretary of the board 
is most frequently the signer on behalf of the 
schoolboard and the city or county treasure; 
on behalf of the government agency. The 
latter signs school checks and warrants {a 
more frequently than any other official of 
local government whether or not the schoo! 


FOR THE SIGNATURES ON SCHOOL 











CHECKS OR WARRANTS 
Percent of city-school systems in which checks or 
Number warrants for school expenditures are signed by 
Group copertins er eS. ene 
item Representative Representative Representative 
of the of a government of both 
schoolboard only agency only 
1 2 3 4 5 
Population 
I, 6 a ee cekees s.6= otikbiels ee : 13 46% 31% 23% 
I, 5 ceeas Geet ea yO © « vie da dwe 00s 71 58 20 22 
30,000-99,999........ ee ie ce ia-. 5 dt areas 222 65 6 29 
hea ktikn. ne ated tone wesne Crees 562 68 5 27 
ts Shcosceell ebbSes +abbedecass 481 78 4 18 
AS las Raa cake ihe 00 eicsbiew We 's 540 77 5 i8 
Type of board 
EE ck cis WE » CsA brs s.4v abe 6.4 Cane oe 1,639 75% 5% 20% 
ERG SS PRA MERE Oe PN 250 55 9 36 
SPS Kotla chs Ba Gecta the cE FESS, ce Gs dcnbidecee:. 1,889 72% 6% 22% 





TABLE 17.—PERSON WHO SIGNS SCHOOL CHECKS OR WARRANTS FOR THE 
SCHOOLBOARD AND FOR GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 














Frequency, Frequency Frequency, Frequency 
when only for the when only for the 
Signer for the board Signer for nonschool systems 
schoolboard signatures wu joint government agencies signatures using joint 
are used signatures are used signatures 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
President of the board............. 1,117 220 EE 95 34¢ 
Secretary or clerk................. 1,069 243 eee CRMs 5 vies sce ces 14 25 
Treasurer of the board............. 792 42 Ge GS. oasis... 13 13 
A designated board member....... . 41 94 SO EN ee 9 65 
Superintendent of schools.......... 92 90 EE SEE ~ 14 
Business manager................. 24 14 ted councilman........... 0 22 
GET cE 60 00-6000 60 os codec<ees 18 12 Budget or finance officer..... . 0 8 
TRE en OO 5 4 
Number of school systems involved*. 1,364 ae) OY Ae he 111 414 








* This is not a total, for two or more persons representing the same board or government agency may be required to sign ea) 


check or warrant. 
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board is also represented. Nevertheless, the 
jgnatures of mayors, auditors, city clerks, and 
comptrollers are not unusual. 


School Financial Records 


Where the responsibility for school funds 
and school financial records has been placed 
in the hands of some agency or official other 
than the board of education, the reasons usu- 
ally given have been (a) to safeguard public 
funds, and (b) to achieve economy by using 
the services of an agency already set up to 
handle financial records and accounts. With 
these objectives there can be no quarrel. 
Sometimes, however, such methods are set up 
when other and perhaps better methods might 
be followed in achieving the same ends. Like- 
wise, divided responsibility which may have 
produced real economy in a small city some- 
times is continued after the school system has 
become so large that these economies no longer 
result. When schoolboards are not responsible 
for the custody and expenditure of school 
funds and for the maintenance of their own 
financial records, it is appropriate to inquire: 

1. Does the divided authority handicap the school 
program thru undesirable controls over school poli- 
cies, or by unnecessary red tape and delay? 

2. If the schoolboard were to be given the re- 
sponsibility for its funds and records, could the 
public interest be protected sufficiently thru _re- 
quired publication of financial reports and by means 
of regular audits? 

3. Can the school’s financial program be admin- 
istered as economically by the schoolboard as by 
any other agency of local government? 


In three-fourths of the city-school systems 
for which the facts are available school finan- 


cial records are kept exclusively by boards of 


education. In 6 percent of them, -however, 
the responsibility for school financial records 
rests entirely with a nonschool agency of local 
government. In 18 percent, schoolboards and 
government agencies are jointly responsible. 
This may mean that duplicate financial records 
are kept, at least for certain items. It may also 
mean that the schoolboard keeps some desig 
nated types of financial records and the gov 
ernment agency certain other types. ‘There 
are numerous and varied plans for carrying 
out such joint responsibility. 


Table 


the schoolboards in the smaller cities than in 


18 indicates that relatively more of 
the larger ones keep their own school financial 
records. It is a joint responsibility in relatively 
more of the larger city systems than of the 
smaller ones. Schoolboards are responsible 
exclusively for school financial records in all 
the cities of this study from Delaware, Flo: 
ida, Idaho, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Michi 
gan, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming. The 
rank, according to frequency of mention, for 
officials that 


keep, or help to keep, school financial records 


and 


local government and agencies 


is as follows: 


Rank by fre quency 


1gency of mention 


Treasurer | 
Auditor 

Council (city or county) 

Clerk 
Budget or 
Mayor 
Tax 
Recorder 


finance agency 


agency 


TABLE 18.—CONTROL OF SCHOOL FINANCIAL RECORDS 








Population 
500,000 and over 
100,000-—499 999 
30,000-99 999 
10,000-29,999 
5,000-9,999_. 
2,500-4,999. 

Type of board 
Elected... 
Appointed. 


All groups 


Percent of city-school systems in which 
Number school financial records are kept by 
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VI. The School Plant 


This section of the bulletin reviews the 
relationships and controls which nonschool 
agencies have over capital outlay for school 
building and in various areas of plant manage- 
ment. 

Title to School Property 


In 80 percent of the city-school systems. 
which supplied information for this bulletin, 
the title to school property is lodged with the 
school district itself. In fact, all the school 
districts reporting from 20 states hold the 
title to school property: Arizona, Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

The city government holds the title to 
school property in 20 percent of the partici- 
pating districts—relatively more often in the 
larger cities than in the smaller ones, and in 
cities having appointed boards more often 
than in those with elected schoolboards. Table 
19, which gives the information for city-school 
systems in each group, shows that county 
governments rarely hold the title to school 
property. The fact that counties and city- 
school districts usually are not co-terminous 
has probably discouraged state legislatures 
from vesting the title to school property in 
the county governments. 


Selecting School Sites 


Comparison of Table 20 with Table 19 ,, 
dicates that about the same percent of . 
and county governments take part in selecti; 


school sites as hold title to school proper 


One significant exception should be noted 
Altho the group of cities over 500,000 ;, 


population shows the highest percent in whic! 


school buildings are city owned, it is ¢ 


group which also shows the highest percep: 


of schoolboards with exclusive responsibil; 
for selecting school sites. 
Boards have full responsibility and comple 


independence of action in selecting scho 
} 


sites in all the city-school systems from whic! 


reports were received in 14 states: Florida 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Mexi 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsy! 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ut 


West Virginia, and Wyoming. Most of th 


school systems in the small group where 


proval must be obtained from some loca! 


agency or from the voters, or where the agenc 


of local government does the selecting, ar 


found in California, Connecticut, Georgia 
Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississipp 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

The city or county council is _responsib! 


for selecting, or helping to select, school sites 
far more often than any other agency or 


official of local government. Next in frequenc 


TABLE 19—AGENCY WHICH HOLDS THE TITLE TO SCHOOL PROPERTY 





Percent of city-school systems in which the 











Number title to school sites and buildings is held by 
on this item The school The The county or 
district city parish 
1 2 3 a 5 
Population 
EEE ee iy ee rT Tree 13 69% 31% 0% 
kb ck k ge ilbeh tubes Ams «600008 sededesed 71 76 24 0 
TD 666s nce R CELA E WERE SEO S.0 060 cr 6ee ck bee 218 74 26 * 
ER Rr) ee ee er 555 76 24 0 
EE Sak 66 ob.bcuRa Wise sb Gkd40-00 0c ccctteumesens 478 83 17 0 
I Cties 64 sees ewkeEne- des osecces cs ehke cacede 535 86 14 . 
Type of board 
RNa 4g WS tors aba ekdembe dens sacct css saaQweReese’ 1,622 82% 18% O”% 
R's bce cet ekbsbeenebesediasee ces besenecde 248 70 29 i 
OE GD Aan on cai as oo 00 6 vb 0 ces Ke enec ness vee 1,870 80% 20% * 





* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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of mention is the mayor and, rather infre- 
quently, a budget or finance agency of the 
city or county. 


Planning School Buildings 


Schoolhouse planning is so closely related 
to the processes of instruction that the school- 
board, which is responsible for the education 
program, would seem to be the logical agency 
to plan school buildings. In nine-tenths of 
the city-school systems of this study the school- 
board does have this responsibility. In 5 per- 
cent of them, however, the chief responsibility 
is carried by some other agency, the school- 
board serving only in an advisory capacity. 
Moreover, in 4 percent of the cities the school- 
board is obligated to use the services of or 





to obtain the approval of its plans from the 
city architects, engineers, or other specified 
officials. Columns 3 and 4 in Table 21 indi- 
cate that, generally speaking, higher percents 
of the schoolboards in the smaller cities are 
fully responsible for schoolhouse planning than 
in the larger ones. However, this statement 
should not be misinterpreted, for schoolboards 
exclusively are responsible for school building 
plans in all 13 of the school systems in cities 
over 500,000 in population. 

Schoolboards alone are responsible for 
schoolhouse planning in all the city-school 
systems included in this study in 30 of the 
48 states. The states in which some minimum 
of control over this function is reported by one 
or more city-school systems are: Alabama, Cali- 











TABLE 20.—VARIATIONS IN THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CITY SCHOOLBOARDS 
FOR SELECTING SCHOOL SITES 












Responsibility for selecting school sites rests with 
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* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 













TABLE 21.—VARIATIONS IN THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CITY SCHOOLBOARDS 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 











Responsibility for schoolhouse planning rests with 
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fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
New York, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vir- 


ginia, and Wisconsin. 


Maintaining School Plants 
and Equipment 


The cost of repair and maintenance on' 
school plants and equipment is nearly always 
an operating charge against the school district. 
However, in a very few instances, as is shown 
by the percents in Table 22, these costs are 
either borne or shared by the city or county 
in which the school district is located. Pre- 
sumably, these would be city-school systems 
in which the title to school property is vested 
in the city or county rather than in the school 
district itself. With only a very few excep- 


tions, the city systems in which nonschoo| 
agencies contribute financially toward th, 
maintenance and repair of school plants anj 
school equipment are located in New England 
or in the South. 


Issuing School Bonds 


Whether or not a schoolboard can provide 
the plant facilities which in its opinion are 
essential for a satisfactory school program 
is a question often answered by its authority 
or lack of authority to issue school bonds. 

Column 3 in Table 23 indicates that abou 
5 schoolboards in 8 have full authority t 
issue school bonds for capital outlay purposes, 
and column 4, that another | of the 8 has ful! 
authority subject to the approval of the voters, 
The distinction between columns 3 and 4 may 
be more apparent than real, however, because 


TABLE 22.—FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 
ON PLANT AND EQUIPMENT IN CITY-SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





Maintenance and repair costs are borne by 














Number 
Group The The schoolboard An agency 
item schoolboard jointly with a of local 
exclusively local agency government 
1 2 3 4 5 
Population 
500,000 and over 13 100% 0% 0% 
100,000-499,999........ 71 94 0 6 
30,000-99,999.......... 222 96 1 3 
10,000-29,999.......... 560 99 1 Cc 
$,000-9,999.......... 480 99 0 1 
is) +. si hiethhe ns titenws «nuk eeavaereeen* 542 100 * 0 
Type of board 
ae te ne bbe ae odeccnsceesdvesesec 1,638 99% * 1% 
2+. .tibuhbatamhasaadtedceoceoe ese bnawe 250 98 2% * 
BP ccascbacexnaaetccherees inebasaaneonseccsesaens 1,888 99% * 1% 





* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 





TABLE 23.—VARIATIONS IN THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CITY SCHOOLBOARDS 
FOR ISSUING SCHOOL BONDS 





Responsibility for school bonds rests with 











Number 7 
reporting The schoolboard, The schoolboard, The schoolboard, An 
Group on this without approval with with approval by agency of 
item by any gov- 1 by ad ted local gov- 
ernment agency voters local agency ernment 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Population 
PS ee Lee 12 50% 0% 8% 42% 
100,000-499,999.. 0.0... cee eens 71 49 4 10 37 
F SRS SEER Pree 219 50 , 12 6 32 
tire dis die tanelh vssdcece 552 58 12 6 24 
EN a Ras Co nen gee «s dcces 473 65 14 7 14 
cee eh sca dhk bates 06096 532 69 1S 5 11 
Type of board 
Te ee 1,612 66% 15% 3% 16% 
, EERE Si ae ae 247 31 3 23 43 
BB ON, os. nhtinidiin ss cco tine beans 1,859 62% 13% 6% 19% 
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of the wording of the questionnaire. Column 
3 summarizes the data for cities which checked 
the item, “Board of education has full author- 
ity except for routine examination of forms 
and procedures by a local government agency.” 
This item said nothing about approval by the 
yoters, and such approval may be required 
in some of the districts in which this response 
was checked. Column 4 summarizes the replies 
of those who, in the space for “comments,” 
stated specifically that the approval of the 
voters is required. In other words, column 3 
probably overstates the percent of cities in 
which schoolboards have exclusive jurisdiction 
for issuing school bonds within the legal 
bonding limit. But columns 3 and 4, taken 
together, show that 3 schoolboards in 4—with 
or without approval in an election—are chiefly 
responsible for this important decision. 

In the 6 percent of cities shown in column 5 
of Table 23, the schoolboard is the issuing 
agent but some other agency makes the con- 
trolling decision and holds the veto power. In 
the cities represented by the percents in column 
6, an agency of local government is the issuing 
agent. This leaves the schoolboard in the 
position of petitioner and adviser without 
specific authority to press its recommendations. 

Where school bonds are issued by a non- 
school agency, the responsibility most often 
falls on the city or county council (reported 
by more than 200 of the respondents). Other 
responsible persons or agencies are treasurers, 
mayors, budget and finance agencies, courts, 
and auditors. 

There is no state in which all the city 
schoolboards have full and complete authority 
to issue school bonds without the approval 
either of some agency of local government or 
of the voters in the district. States in which 


it is reported that local nonschool agencies 


are chiefly responsible for issuing school bonds 


in a majority of the cities included in this 
Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Carolina, 


study are: Georgia, 
Maryland, North 

Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wis- 
Other 
decisions are the responsibility of nonschool 


consin, states in which school bond 
agencies in several city-school systems are: 
Alabama, California, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, and New York. Many 
of these are the same states to which attention 
has been directed already because of the par 
ticipation of nonschool agencies in the plan 
ning and management of school property. 
The data in Table 23 indicate that non- 
school agencies exercise some measure of con- 
trol over the school bonding operations of 
school systems in large cities more often than 
in the small ones. In other words, the smaller 
the population of the city group the more 
likely it is that the city schoolboard carries 
major responsibility for decisions relating to 
The Table 23 


roughly parallel those in Table 19 which show 


school bonds. percents in 
that it is also in the smaller cities that the 
schoolboards are most likely to hold the title 
to public-school property. 

An impressive contrast in Table 23 is the 
difference in percents for city-school systems 
with elected and appointed schoolboards, re 
spectively. Twenty-three percent of the ap 
pointed schoolboards, but only 3 percent of 
the elected boards, must seek the approval of 
agency in order to issue 


some government 


school bonds. Similarly, a nonschool agency 


issues school bonds in 43 percent of the school 
systems that have appointed boards as compared 
with 16 percent of those with elected boards. 
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VII. Employment and Purchasing 


Two of the areas of control to which school 
administrators and schoolboard members have 
often voiced objection are: (a) control over 
the selection of school employees by local 
officials or government agencies, and (b) con- 
trol over the purchase of school equipment and 
supplies. The extent to which such controls 
exist is the concern of this section. 


Selecting School Employees 


The questionnaire used in this study asked 
whether the schoolboard has full authority to 
select and appoint the various types of per- 
sonnel which make up a school staff, or 
whether certain groups of school employees 
must be selected from eligibility lists developed 
and maintained by a nonschool government 
agency. The question was asked specifically 
about administrators, supervisors, classroom 
teachers, clerical workers, engineers, custo- 
dians, and maintenance workers. 

With rare exceptions schoolboards are com- 
pletely autonomous in the matter of selecting 
the members of the certificated or professional 
staff. Fewer than one-half of 1 percent of the 
respondents reported any control over the 
schoolboard’s appointments of administrators, 
supervisors, and classroom teachers. 

For noncertificated or classified school em- 
ployees, however, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent. Table 24 shows that about 6 percent of 
the city schoolboards must appoint various 


staff groups from eligibility lists prepared by 
an agency other than the schoolboard. __ 

The larger the city the more likely jt j, 
that an agency of local government exercises 
this type of control over the appointment of 
school clerks, engineers, custodians, and 
maintenance workers. The three states jp 
which the largest number of city-school sys. 
tems reported the participation of government 
agencies in selecting school clerks, custodians. 
and other classified personnel were Massachv. 
setts, New York, and Ohio. In nearly all the 
states, however, schoolboards in one or more 
cities must share the responsibility for select. 
ing the noninstructional staff with some agenc; 
of local government. The differences between 
elected and appointed schoolboards in this 
matter are negligible. 


Purchasing Supplies and Equipment 


In school systems in cities under 30,000 in 
population very few instances of joint pur- 
chasing of school supplies and equipment are 
reported. Several school systems in cities over 
30,000 in population, however, report that 
their school supplies are purchased by an 
agency of local government—with varying 
degrees of authority and cooperation accorded 
to the schoolboard. The larger the population 
of the city group, the higher are the percents 
of city systems reporting that school supplies 
and equipment are purchased thru a nonschool 


TABLE 24.—SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT OF CLASSIFIED SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES IN CITY-SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





Percent of cities in which the board has 
ppointing 


Percent in which appointments are made from 











e full authority in a eligibility lists prepared by a government agency 
roup - 
School Engi- Custo- Maintenance School Enci- . Custo- Maintenance 
clerks neers dians workers clerks neers dians workers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 x 9 
Population 
500,000 and over... . 33% 42% 36% 33% 67% 58% 64% 67% 
100,000-499,999..... 70 70 69 70 30 30 31 30 
30, a 90 88 88 90 10 12 12 10 
10,000-29,999....... 92 92 90 92 8 8 10 8 
5,000-9,999......... 99 98 O88 98 1 2 2 2 
2,500-4,999......... 98 98 98 98 2 2 2 2 
Type of board 
Boected . . oc cccccess 94% 94% 93% 14% 6% 6% 1% 6% 
Appointed.......... 91 91 91 91 9 Q 9 9 
BR WONG s 0 og acnd cede 94% 94% 93% 94% 6% 6% 7% 6% 
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Table 25 indicates the purchasing 000, however, office and maintenance supplies 


agency. 


plans usually followed in city-school systems are purchased thru government channels more 
for instructional supplies, office supplies and often than instructional supplies. 

equipment, and fuel and maintenance supplies. In this study the largest numbers of reports 
In cities over 500,000 in population instruc- about purchasing thru nonschool government 


tional supplies are purchased by a local non- agencies were received from the city-school 
school agency more often than supplies of systems of California, Massachusetts, and 
other types. In cities between 30,000 and 500,- ‘Tennessee. 


TABLE 25.—RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOLBOARDS IN CITIES OVER 30,000 IN 
POPULATION FOR PURCHASING SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 





Percent of cities over 500,000 Percent of cities 100,000-499,999 Percent of cities 30,000-90,990 
Method followed ————_—- — seeapnainanien 
Office 








in selecting and Office Fuel and Office Fuel and Fuel and 
purchasing supplies Instruc- supplies main- Instruc- supplies main- Instruc- supplies main- 
and equipment tional and equip- tenance tional and equip- tenance tional andequip- tenance 
supplies ment supplies supplies ment supplies supplies ment supplies 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Schoolboard gets prices, 
selects items, and places 
at dn cdeawees 85% 92% 92% 91% 90% 86%" 06% 95% 92%» 
Schoolboard gets prices 
and selects items but 
a government agency 
places the orders*..... 0 0 0 6 6 6 3 3 3 
A government § agency 
makes up a list, secures 
prices, and places orders; 
board selects items from 
GM aes Soc ccscses 15 & 8 3 4 6 1 ? 4 
Other methods... .. adele 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 





*In one of the cities in this group maintenance supplies are purchased by the board of education and only the fuel by an 


agency of local government. 
> In five of the cities in this group maintenance supplies are purchased by the board of education and only the fuel by an 


agency of local government. 
© In several instances schoolboards may purchase some items in addition to those available thru the standard 


by the agency of local government. 


t purchased 








Ww school boards are fiscally dependent upon some other agency of 
local government having power to reduce or alter the school budget, the 
school board becomes a redundant appendage of local government. Its function 
as a policy-making body is transferred to another agency and it becomes largely 
an advisory body or administrative board.—Arvid J. Burke, Defensible Spend- 
ing for Public Schools, 1943. 
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VIII. Overview of Present Fiscal Controls 


In the earlier sections of this bulletin various 
types of fiscal control have been considered 
separately, along with data on the city-school 
systems affected. Here it is appropriate to note 
the total impact of fiscal controls, and to sum- 
marize the opinions of school administrators 
on the situations that now exist and the changés 
they regard as desirable. 


Degree of Fiscal Independence 


Among the types of control with which this 
study deals two are particularly significant: 
(a) authority on the part of a nonschool gov- 
ernment agency to review and to change the 
school budget, and (b) control by a nonschool 
agency over the amount of the school tax levy. 
Other forms of fiscal dependence may have far- 
reaching effects, but the power either to revise 
the budget or to fix the school tax rate is re- 
garded as the critical issue. 

For this reason all the city-school systems 
in this study have been classified into three 
groups: (a) those that are fiscally independent 
in every way; (b) those that are fiscally inde- 
pendent in the matter of budget and school 
tax levy but are dependent in other ways such 
as funds or records, sites or buildings, employ- 
ment of staff, or some other phase of adminis- 
tration; and (c) those that are fiscally depend- 
ent with regard to either the school budget, the 
school tax levy, or both. The results of that 
analysis are shown in Figure V. 

About a third of the city-school systems, 
34 percent, are completely independent. The 
percent is lowest in the large cities, ranging 
from only 15 percent in cities over 500,000 
in population to about 40 percent in cities 
below 5000. Of the school systems in which 
schoolboards are elected, 38 percent are com- 
pletely independent. In those with appointed 
boards, only 4 percent are independent of non- 
school fiscal controls. 

Of all the cooperating city-school systems, 
irrespective of population or type of board, 44 
percent are fiscally dependent in the critical 
matter of establishing the school budget, the 
school tax rate, or both. The percent of city 
systems over 500,000 in population that are 
dependent in tax or budget matters is almost 
the same as that for the whole group. With 


that exception the percents decrease from 6{ 
percent in cities between 100,000 and 500,19 
in population to 38 percent in the smalley 
cities. With regard to fiscal dependence 
establishing the school budget or school ty 
rate the most striking difference revealed ; 
Figure V relates, not to city size, but to th 
classification based on type of board. Only 3 
percent of the elected schoolboards are fiscal 
dependent in matters of tax or budget where, 
87 percent of the appointed boards are subjec 
to one or both of these forms of fiscal contr: 

In interpreting the center portions of t 
bars in Figure V, it should be kept in min( 
that these segments do not show the full exten; 
of the miscellaneous forms of fiscal contro 
The school systems shown as fiscally independ 
ent are free of miscellaneous controls. How 
ever, those that are dependent in taxation o 
budgeting, in some instances, may also be sub 
ject to miscellaneous controls. Consequent; 
the center sections of the bars in this figure 
show only the school systems that are inde. 
pendent in matters of taxation and budget bu 
are dependent in one or more other ways. The 
highest percent of school systems dependent ir 
matters other than school taxes or budget i: 
in cities over 500,000 in population. 


Opinions About the Present Situation 


The superintendents participating in thi 
study were asked whether or not they are satis 
fied with the existing pattern of fiscal relation. 
ships between the schoolboard and local govern: 
ment agencies in their respective communities 

According to the percents in Table 26, two- 
thirds to nine-tenths of them approve the exist: 
ing arrangements—irrespective of the amount 
of fiscal independence or dependence that is in- 
volved. The highest percents of those satis 
fied are identified with the smallest city sys 
tems. Likewise, the percent who approve the 
existing pattern is somewhat higher in schoo! 
systems with elected schoolboards than in thos 
where boards are appointed. In this connection 
it should be recalled that all thru this report 
a somewhat greater measure of fiscal inde 
pendence is reported by the small cities and 
by those with elected boards. 
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FIGURE V 
SUMMARY OF THE DEGREE OF FISCAL AUTHORITY OF CITY BOARDS 
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STABLE 26—OPINIONS OF RESPONDENTS ABOUT THE PRESENT FISCAL 
RELATIONSHIPS OF THEIR SCHOOLBOARDS WITH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 















Percent reporting that, in their own communities 
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From each of thirteen states every respond- 
ent expressed satisfaction with the existing 
patterns of fiscal relationships between school- 
boards and agencies of local government: Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
For some of these states a high degree of fiscal 
independence has been noted in earlier sections 
of this bulletin. 

In the case of a few respondents the approval 
of the status quo may reflect the influence of 
long tradition more than a carefully considered 
evaluation of existing relationships. Experi- 
enced school administrators say that some- 
times extensive interference with schoolboard 
policies comes to be accepted as inevitable and, 
eventually, as “not too bad.” 

It is scarcely surprising, but should be noted 
nonetheless, that the great majority of those 
dissatisfied with existing relationships believe 
that more authority in fiscal matters should be 
given to boards of education. In other words, 
where change is recommended nearly all the 
respondents favor greater fiscal independence 
for city schoolboards. Fewer than one-half of 
1 percent would give more authority to local 
agencies. In some communities schoolboards 
can and do work in harmonious cooperation 
with agencies of local government which have 
the legal authority to control important school 
policies. A conclusion which seems fully justi- 
fied by the data in this bulletin, however, is 
that fiscal dependence is a source of dissatis- 
faction in a considerable number of city-school 
systems. 


Helpful Legislative Changes 


“What changes in the state laws or the state 
constitution within the past five years have 
been most helpful in their influence upon the 
fiscal status of your board of education?” the 
respondents were asked. Tw this question the 
most frequent answers of the 1892 respondents 
were: 


Frequency 
Recent changes in state laws of mention 
Increased state aid for schools........ 372 
Improved formula for distributing state 
aid to schools..................... 129 
Raising the maximum permissive local 
tax levy or abolishing limitations... . 86 
Equalizing the assessed valuation of 
Eg a ie a aan ens 46 


Changes in laws—(continued) Frequency 

A state minimum salary law for 

teachers .... 25 
Increased authority for schoolboards in 

levying local school taxes. . 20 
A smaller majority vote required to 

change the tax rate ; 20 
Earmarking certain taxes for schools 19 
A smaller majority vote required to 

approve school bonds..... 15 
A higher maximum for local bonds 15 
Elimination of certain fiscal controls 

formerly exercised by local agencies 13 
State aid for schoolhouse construction 12 
Extension of the period for redemption 

of bonds....... a Le 10 


The implications of these changes for the 
financial programs of city-school systems are 
apparent. So, also, is the effect of many other 
legislative or constitutional changes not listed 
above, which were reported by fewer than 1( 
respondents in each instance. Among such 
changes are a county tax levy for school pur- 
poses, improvement in legislation concerning 
tax collections, legal authority to accumulate a 
building fund, increased authority for school- 
boards in the matter of purchasing, unification 
or other improvements in budget procedures, 
legislation to promote consolidation of school 
districts, requirement that the school budget 
be published, and the codification of school 
laws. 

Paralleling these changes that have been 
made, opportunity was given to suggest a few 
of the changes in state laws and constitutions 
which should be made. A summary of these 
recommended changes may be given as follows: 


Frequency 


Proposed changes in state laws of mention 


Fiscal independence in general 
Establish a greater degree of fiscal 
independence; specific means not 
stated ..... pepencs 88 
Control of school taxes 
Increase the permissive maximum 
tax levy, or repeal tax limitation 


laws now in effect.............. 47 
Improve school tax procedures; 

method not specified .......... 22 
Establish certain separate earmarked 

ere eee 14 
Include equitable school representa- 

tion on tax allocation board...... 10 
Give schoolboard power to fix the 

school tax levy.................. 9 
Reduce size of the majority required 

to approve tax rate changes...... 5 
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Proposed changes—(continued) Frequency 
Control of school budgets and funds 
Eliminate school budget controls ; 15 
Make schoolboard responsible for the 
deposit and expenditure of school 
monies 
fssessment procedures 
Equalize the assessments on property 
Require completion of assessments be- 
fore time for adoption of the school 
budget ; a 
Change the method of selecting 
assessors 
State aid 
Increase the amount of state aid for 
schools 
Improve the formula for distributing 
state aid 
Provide state aid for school buildings 
Bonding controls 
Give boards greater borrowing and 
bonding powers 
Increase the permissive maximum for 
school bonds 
Reduce the size of the majority vote 
necessary to approve school bonds 


Miscellaneous proposals 
Change the date of the fiscal year 
Modify laws on consolidation of 
districts 
Eliminate 
buildings 
Require nonpartisan 
schoolboard members 


dual control over school 


elections for 


Changes in Municipal Ordinances 


Questions similar to those just cited asked 
what helpful changes in municipal ordinances 
have been made within the past five years and 
what additional changes in ordinances should 
be made. Each of the following changes, al- 
ready accomplished, was reported by more than 
one respondent. 


Frequency 


Changes in ordinances of mention 


Giving greater fiscal independence to 
the schoolboard 


Creating special increases in 
revenues = 


school 


Earmarking taxes for school purposes 


Exempting the city from the state’s legal 
tax limitation (accomplished by ob- 
taining a charter) oe 

Providing for the reassessment of prop- 
erty ABD a. 

Changing the form of local govern- 


Providing for an income tax on local 
payrolls 


Items mentioned only once were trans- 
ferring to the schoolboard the full responsi- 
bility for disbursing school funds and account- 
ing for same, changing the date of school tax 
collections, clarifying school budget procedures, 
establishing a city planning board, and chang- 
ing the city’s zoning laws. Among these changes 
there may be precedents for what could and 
should be accomplished in many other cities. 

Only a few changes in local ordinances that 
should be made were suggested by the respond- 
ents. These included (a) elimination of a 
local ordinance setting a tax limit for schools, 
(b) establishment of a separate local school 
tax, and (c) improvement in the present ordi- 
nance on property assessments. 

There is justifiable doubt as to whether or 
not a municipal ordinance should cover items 
(a) and (b). If the principle holds that a 
school district is a subdivision of the state itself 
and not an agent of the city or county 
except as the law may specify—the remedy 
for any unsatisfactory tax policy, in most cases, 
is a state law rather than a local ordinance. 
This conclusion may or may not be valid for 
the districts from which these recommendations 
came, depending on what taxing authority the 
state has delegated to the city or county. The 
question is raised here merely to suggest to all 
concerned that when changes are being con- 
sidered in the official relationships between 
schoolboards and local government agencies, 
competent legal advice should be sought as to 
whether they should be effected by municipal 
ordinance or should come from the state legis- 
lature. 

The need for this precaution is further in- 
dicated by a few other proposals that were 
made, supposedly for changes in municipal 
ordinances, but which, except in rare instances, 
would be matters for state legislation. Ex- 
amples of such recommendations are: “‘give 
the schoolboard full authority to issue school 
bonds,” “separate the school debt from the city 
debt,” “allow the schoolboard complete fiscal 
independence,” “discontinue the mayor as ex- 
officio member of the schoolboard,” and “stag- 
ger the terms of schoolboard members.’’ Ob- 
viously these are areas in which state laws, 
rather than city ordinances, usually apply. 


Two Opposed Theories 


With a few notable exceptions the theory of 
fiscal independence has drawn its strongest 
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support from the ranks of school administrators 
and educational leaders and that of fiscal de- 
pendence from political scientists and the 
leaders of political parties. Educators and polit- 
ical scientists agree that many taxing units are 
too small and that many tax systems need to 
be reformed, but they disagree on pooling 
school funds with all other public revenues. 


Arguments for Fiscal Dependence 


The position commonly taken by the political 
scientist is that education is merely one kind 
of community service, and that the amount of 
local support given to it should be determined 
by the over-all governing agency which alone 
can weigh school needs against all other needs 
such as for fire and police protection, side- 
walks, sewers, and all the rest. 


Those who believe in fiscal dependence for 
boards of education rely upon arguments such 
as these: 


1. Determination of expenditures for all pur- 
poses, in proper relationship to one another, re- 
quires a single local legislative authority. 

2. School superintendents and boards often are 
unaware of and unconcerned about the needs and 
fiscal problems of the general government. 

3. Intergovernmental relations are made more 
complex by independent agencies which in some 
matters operate in the same areas such as records, 
reports, and taxation. 

4. Divided control and responsibility lead to 
overlapping functions and duplication of effort. 

5. The tax collecting agency should make the 
levy and fix the budget. If schoolboards fix the 
rate and make their budgets, they should be re- 
quired to collect their own taxes. 

6. Fiscal independence brings no positive assur- 
ance of freedom from politics. 

7. With overlapping units of government the 
tendency is to increase the total load of bonded 
debt and the limits on tax rates above those that 
would exist if a single unit of government were 
wholly responsible for them. 

8. The recent trend has been toward abolition 
of special boards and taxing units such as library, 
sanitation, park, fire protection, police, and high- 
way." 


Arguments for Fiscal Independence 


Educational leaders regard education not 
only as a local public service, but also as 
an accepted function of the state to preserve 
and strengthen the American form of govern- 
ment. Therefore, the financiai support which a 


school system receives from local sou: 
their opinion, should not depend upon 
whims of local political authorities but sho, 
be decided by the board to which the state | 
delegated this special and peculiarly importan; 
function. Just as the judiciary has been ¢: 
apart from the direct influence of partisa; 
politics, so education should be set apart, j; 
leaders say, under the management of thos 
who are agents of the state as well as repre 
sentatives of their local communities. 

Those who favor fiscal independence {o, 
boards of education maintain that: 


1. Any intermediary authority standing betwee; 
the schoolboard and the state makes it diffi 
if not impossible for the board to be in fact respo 
sible to the people and to the state. 

2. Fiscal control often leads to de facto cont; 
of educational policies such as whether or po. 
kindergartens may be established, home econon 


be taught, or classes be provided for handicapped 
children. 
3. Fiscal dependence may result in coercion wit 


respect to technical and professional matters. Th; 
controlling board may let it be known that eithe; 
the schoolboard will adopt certain policies or 
budget will be cut. 

4. Fiscal independence is the only sure way 
avoid the diversion of school funds to nonscho 
purposes. 

5. Fiscally dependent boards are sometimes told 
where purchases are to be made, the firms to whict 
contracts are to be awarded, and the persons wh 
are to be employed. 

6. Fiscal dependence results in greater competi 
tion for the tax dollar and to strained relations 
between municipal and school governing boards 

7. All schoolboards cannot be dependent sinc 
many of them are not co-terminous with any unit 
of local government. If the state regards this as 
sound policy for such districts, why is it not 
equally sound for all school districts? 

8. Fiscal independence leads to greater stabil- 
ity and continuity in educational planning—schoo 
authorities know what they can count on. 

9. School financial accounting is so different 
from other municipal accounting that there ar 
few advantages in combining them. 

10. Fiscally dependent boards must waste muct 
time and energy presenting and justifying their 
budgets to the controlling agencies. 


portant enough to have its policies and its budget 
determined by a beard which gives exclusive atten 
tion to that function. 

12. Altho neither independence nor dependenc: 


can guarantee economy, the evidence so far avail- 


able indicates that, by and large, greater econom) 
has been practiced by fiscally independent boards 


2 The arguments usually given for fiscal dependence are cited in many of the selected references at the end of this bulle! 
* The points cf view presented here are drawn from published sources such as those listed in the selected references at (h 


end of this bulletin. 
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Two quotations so effectively summarize 
hese arguments that they are included here: 


To place the duty to provide education in one 
jard and power in another which has no such 
jyty to prevent its performance runs contrary to 
the policy of our state with regard to education as 
axpressed in the decisions of this court.’ 

Where education has been placed under the 
control of city officials . . . municipal charter pro- 
visions come to be regarded as superior to the 
general state educational law; municipal author- 
ity as superior to the right of the state. Where 
jimited controls have been given to cities, the 
tendency has been to extend them, usurping author- 
iy given by the law to school authorities. .. . 
Municipal: authorities have with impressive fre- 
qency played a role of opposition to educational 
development; they have traditionally taken the 
part of restriction, curtailment, and_ reluctant 
performance of educational duty.‘ 


Legal Limits of External Control 


Whatever power a government agency has 
over the financial program of a board of edu- 
cation it must derive from specific legislation. 
In other words, there is no inherent power in 
any agency of local government by means of 
which it can properly assume control of school 
affairs. 


It is a general and undisputed proposition of law 
that a municipal corporation possesses and can ex- 
ercise the following powers, and no others: First 
those granted in express words; second, those 
necessarily or fairly implied in or incident to the 
powers expressly granted; third, those essential 
to the accomplishment of the declared objects and 
purposes of the corporation—not simply convenient, 
but indispensable. Any fair, reasonable, substan- 
tial doubt concerning the existence of power is re- 
solved by the courts against the corporation, and 
the power is denied. Of every municipal corpora- 
tion the charter or statute by which it is created 
is its organic act. Neither the corporation nor its 
oficers can do any act, or make any contract, or 
incur any liability, not authorized thereby, or by 
some legislative act applicable thereto. All acts 
beyond the scope of the powers granted are void. 
Much less can any power be exercised, or any act 
done, which is forbidden by charter or statute. 
These principles are of transcendent importance, 
and lie at the foundation of the law of municipal 
corporations.® 


* State ex rel. Board of Education of the City of Minneapolis v. Erickson, county auditorg##251 N.W 


* National Education Association and American Association 


Structure and Administration of Education in American Democracy 


5 Dillon, John F. Municipal Corporations. Fifth revised edition. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 


. Washington, D. C 


On the limited powers of municipal govern 
ments the courts have ruled repeatedly and 
with unmistakable clarity. School districts are 
subdivisions of the state, the courts have said, 
not agencies of local government. Whether a 
district lies within some unit of local govern 
ment, is co-terminous with it, or extends beyond 
it is co-incidental. The school district is created 
by the legislature and is answerable only to it 
and to those agencies to which it specifically 
delegates a portion of its supervisory function. 
Consequently, if to 
whether or not a local nonschool agency has 


the question arises as 
jurisdiction over a given function of school 
administration, two tests can be applied: (a) 
only those agencies specifically named by lau 
can exercise fiscal control over the policies and 
practices of a schoolboard; and (b) even when 
a state delegates certain powers of supervision 
to local agencies, they must exercise exactly the 
authority which they are given by the law—and 
no other. 


Next Steps 


The information summarized in this bulletin 
makes it clear that the problem of fiscal inde 
pendence or dependence for city schoolboards 
is by no means solved. In the school systems 
of cities over 10,000 in population, fewer than 
a third are completely independent in fiscal 
matters, and 46 to 68 percent, depending upon 
city size, are dependent with regard to their 
budgets, the school tax rate, or both. 

The diversity that exists in the relationships 
of schoolboards with other agencies of local 
government suggests the need for more satis- 


factory arrangements. Few would maintain 
that all of the present variations are the result 
of carefully planned adaptations to local needs. 
Rather they reflect a series of compromises 
entered into to resolve a conflict between two 
of financial 


opposed theories support for 


schools. 
If schoolboards should be subjected to cer- 
tain types of supervision by other loca! agencies 


of general government? as_ the political 


519 (Minn. 19 


Policies Commission 
p. 45-46 


Administrators, Educational 
: the Commission, 1938 
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scientists have sometimes advocated, then 
it should be possible to determine the proper 
agency to exercise that supervision and to de- 
fine clearly its proper sphere of control. 

If schoolboards should carry full responsi- 
bility for their financial policies and decisions, 
as educators have regularly advocated, then 
legislation to abolish many of the existing 
controls should have high priority. Continut 
ance of the present pattern, with various 





agencies exercising different degrees of 
over a wide variety of school business 


makes for confusion, tension, dissatis{ 


and less efficient public service. Pri 


search should continue for that basic patter 
of fiscal relationships which provides the ; 


with the best possible school services 
the same time, is defensible in terms 


essential principles of good public adminis 


tion. 


%5. 


as 


10. 


13. 
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T HAS sometimes been proposed that the grant- 
ing of fiscal independence to boards of education 
will result in waste and extravagance, that men 
and women chosen for this most important govern- 
mental service will develop such enthusiasm for 
the service which they represent that they will no 
longer give proper consideration to the resources of 
the people or to the other responsibilities which 
they must bear. This disaster has not occurred in 
those cities in which the board of education enjoys 
fiscal independence. Indeed, a careful study of the 
cost of education under the two forms of control 
indicates that the fiscally independent boards feel 
their responsibility to the people as certainly as do 
the general fiscal authorities who determine the 
budget in other cities. The cities with fiscally 
independent boards of education do not spend more 
for education than is spent in cities under the other 
form of control.—Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, The Structure and Administration of Education 
in American Democracy. 











